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as good and evil, right and wrong, in his judgments
as to particular objects and acts.

At the same time, the mere use of such terms, as
Socrates showed, is far from implying a clear con-
sciousness of what they mean, and is therefore
consistent with the most erroneous use of them in
.our practical judgments. Hence the Stoic insists,
almost as earnestly as Socrates or Plato, on the
shallowness of mere opinion, and on the necessity
of defining our general terms, and so rising to a
clear consciousness of ourselves. Thus Epictetus
speaks of a rhetorician, who attacked Plato because
he sought to define such terms as goodness and
justice, the meaning of which everybody knows.1
Epictetus answers that Plato cannot be supposed
to deny that we have by nature ideas or precon-
ceptions of such virtues, but only that it is impossible
to make an accurate use of them till we have
analysed and defined them. How, for instance, can
we know whether anything, say, pleasure or wealth, is
really a good, if we have not realised exactly what
we mean by good ? We know generally that the good
is that which alone is useful to us, and we go on
at once to apply the term to any object that pro-
duces a pleasing impression. But the one thing
necessary, before any such vaguely apprehended idea
can help us, is a reflective analysis which shall sift out
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